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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 

Almost every Poet, of any celebrity, las left to the 
world some distich or sentiment in relation to the 
fickleness of woman. And as almost every man of 
taste h:.s some favor.te bard, we generally hear men’s 
opinion of women, in acouplet of Shakespeare or 
Byron. But it is to be lamented, that, although ev- 
ery newspaper teems with ditties and sonnets in 
praise of Beauty ; though able pens and generous 
hearts have stepped forth to vindicate the fair, yet 
one or two trite lines haye been suffered to weigh 
down all these authorities and bear the palm alone. 
Could I rouse Shakespeare from his grave, it would 
be to call him a scoundrel ; for he dared to say— 
“ Frailty! thy name is woman.” This sentiment, 
being so very pithy, has been used by every woman- 
hater, from time immemorial, as a perfect “ knock- 
down argument.” My object, in addressing you, is, 
to introduce to the readers of the Museum an an- 
swer to this argument. It is taken from the writings 
of Goethe, a celebrated German Poet : 

“ Ye think woman fickle, ye err ; she but 
Roams in search of a constant man.” 

That this is true, is evident from the multiplicity 
of suits for ‘* Breach of promise of Marriage,” 
brought by the constant woman, versus the ficlile- 
hearted man. 


BOB LOGIC. 





FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 

INJURED INNOCENCE. 

7 7 . . * + « * 

Being wearied with the business of the day, I re- 
tired to my bed earlier than usual, and no sooner had 
I laid my head on my pillow, than sleep spread 
its balmy wings over my eyes, and flattered me with 
a delightful repose. But some good or evil genii, 
(which 1 will not pretend to demean, ) as if envious 
of the happiness of my sweet repose, filled my mind 





with a thousand different images ; and from a num- 
ber, 1 recollect the following : 

Methought I was carried into a desolate wil 
derness, where nature displayed herself in her most 
horrid dishabille ; where nought but the dreary yell 
of beasts, roaring for their prey, was heard. 

I stood in silent astonishment and inward dread, 
viewing the horrors of the place, when my trembling 
ears caught the sound of a voice which I thought 
was human. With faultering steps went towards 
the sound ; but had not gone far before it saluted my 
ears again, and in language plaintive and mournful, 
yet melodious beyond conception. But how great 
was my surprise when I discovered a Lady, whose 
appearance had all the marks of the most complica- 


‘ted distress. Her port erect—her breast beating 


with sighs, and her whole frame replete with anxie- 
ty. My heart bled within me at the sight of her for- 
lorn condition. Although [ knew not who she was, 
or the cause of her misfortune, yet, prompted by a 
sweet principle of piety, I approached her presence, 
and accosted her. ‘* Madam, (sail -1,) if my abrupt 
and unmanly intrusion on your solitude can merit 
your pardon, when I assure you, that, attracted by 
your melancholy voice, I have ventured to disturb 
your retired moments, I would beg permission to 
enquire the cause of your being in this dismal abode, 
destitute of every enlivened ray—a prey, to all ap- 
pearance, to refiections that you would wish to for- 
get, or that they never had cause to be ?” 

I was about to enquire her name, and try to divert 
her mind from those gloomy ideas with whith I found 
it was pregnant, when she interrupted me with a 
faultering voice, and looks that pierced my very 
soul. 

‘* You appear, (said she,) to be a person that can 
condole the misfortune of others, and ease their dis- 
tress, by pouring the balm of pity into ther hearts— 
and this will support me while I unbosom myself to 
you : 

“ My érwe name is a matter of too little consequence 
for you to know—my present, is Insunep INNoceENcE. 
Why I assume this name, the sequil of my story will 
inform you. You may know that I ama person that 
once enjoyed a character free from blemish—blessed 
with all the necessaries and many of the luxuries of 
life—the only daughter of a wealthy citizen—happy 
in the affections of my parents and numerous friends, 
till l arrived at my eighteenth year, when, (cursed 
be the remembrance, ) I was importuned by my rela- 
tives to change my condition from a single to a mat- 
rimonial life. Accordingly, a young gentleman of 
family and fortune was proposed, as a suitable per- 
son. He had long pretended to be enamored of me 
—his attachment appeared to be genuine—I was 
pleased with it—for, indeed, he was a person that 
every way corresponded with the idea I had of the 
man that was to make me happy. From these con- 
siderations, his passion met with a return as sincere 
as his was false. Q! how cutting the reflection ! I 





then thought it was impossible for the lovely Cassan- 
der to be possessed of a principle of ingratitude !— 
But, Oh ! how dreadful to repeat! He masked, un- 
der the most engaging external appearance, a heart, 
pregnant with the blackest malignity, and the most 
cruel hypocrisy—for, when, after the most fond, 
though deceitful caresses, he brought me to a tacit 
confession of my affection, he appeared to be elated 
with the truest joy, but which woful experience has 
since taught me was in reality only a feint, to cover 
his base design. The more he knew of my temper 
and disposition, the warmer he was in his expressions 
of esteem, still deluding me with his slippery tongue, 
till, one fatal evening, when every passion was swal- 
lowed up in love, [pardon, dear sir, my open confés- 
sion,] he robbed me of my innocence—my virtue. — 
What followed? Was it a fulfilment of his sacred 
oath? Oh, no !—(Forgive him, kind heaven, and 
cause him to see his wickedness, and repent of his 
folly, before the cold hand of death shall be spread 
upon him. )—It was in vain that FT plead to him for 
justice ; for I found that 1 plead to the Lion, and sup- 
plicated to the Adamant—he treated me with the 
most insupportable contempt, and laughed at those 
wrongs he had created. 


* ” * * * * * * 


“ Deserted and rejeeted by my parents and friends, 
and turned into the world naked and forlorn, dispis- 
ed and ridiculed by my own sex, as well as condemn- 
ed by the other. Then it was that the horrors of my 
situation appeared in ten thousand frightful forms, 
and made me resolve to forsake every thing, except 
myself, that could expose me to such miserable re- 
flections. Accordingly, I retired to this place, where 
TI have remained, unknown to the world, till now, 
and doomed to suffer all that former prosperity, and 
present misery, together with self-condemning 
thoughts, can possibly inflict—without one pitying 
eye or one gleam of hope to support me in this un- 
paralleled distress, but to linger out my life in this 
desolate and dreary abode.” 


Here the sorrowful lady, overwhelmed in tears, 
ended her truly affecting narrative, which gave me 
an opportunity of confessing to her, that the circum- 
stances of her history were so aggravated on the part 
of her base undoer, as could not fail of drawing down 
vengeance upon him; and all that lay in my pow- 
er, towards restoring her to her former situation, 
should be done. But, unhappily, in venting, too 
freely, my invectives against her wicked betrayer, 
and in permitting my passion to rise too high, it rais- 
ed so violent a conflict in my breast, as awoke me ; 
when, to my utter astonishment, I found I had been 
musing on a scene as affecting as we commonly meet 
with, which prompted me to relate it ; and, while I 
am writing, I cannot help reflecting, that much of the 
description, though but a dream, is real at the pres- 
ent day. 

J. S- 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. “In the gay world, (thought Durmance, I should | threw his arms round his neck, and with innocent 


SLANDER. 
* IV ko steals my purse, steals trash ; *tis something, 


nothing ; 


> T'was mine, *tis his, and may be slave to thousands ; | 


But he thet filches from me my good name, 
Hobs me of that which not enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Slander, in the literal meaning of the word, im- 
plies a propensity to think ill of. others, and to ex- 
press those sentiments in a scandalous manner.— 
Slanderers deserve not the appellation of men; for 
they cannot, with propriety, be considered other- 
wise than a scandal to society. In every place, we 
find them lurking around, secretly attacking the 
characters of mankind; and their venomous darts 
none cah escape. The worthy, industrious, and 
ambitious, are invariably the objects of their 
wrath. 

What can be more valuable than an umblemished 
character? Surely, nothing can be more precious ; 
it may justly be denominated the ‘pearl of great 
price.” It is the wicked and abandoned who slander 
the worthy man ; ’tis they, and they only, who wound 
him so suddenly. Numberless are the vehicles by 
which their poison is conveyed to the community ; 
and so insiduously is it often conveyed, that it can- 
wot be discovered but by its effects. The effects 
produced, by slandering the character of a worthy 
individual, are similar to that occasioned by an eclipse; 
which, on account of its novelty, excites the aston- 
ishment of the spectators. 

One injured individual will permit slander to pass 
unnoticed ; while another, who has a delicate re- 
gard for his reputation, cannot suffer it to pass by in 
silence. But itis most expedient to treat, with si- 
lent contempt, the unprincipled attacks of the slan- 
derer ; and always to have a ‘conscience void of 
offence.” X. Y¥. 


THE BLIND GIRL. 

(Translated from the French of Madame De Genlis.) 

One of the unfortunate pupils of the celebrated 
Abbe de ’Epee, named Durmance, only son of a 
gentleman of great estate in Normandy, lost his fa- 
ther when he had attained his twenty-fifth year, who 
left him in possession of landed property to the a- 
mount of about ten thousand livers per annum, and 
an elegant mansion near Paris, which Durmance fix- 
ed upon for his place of residence. Deaf and dumb 
from his birth, his virtuous and benevolent instructor 
had endeavored to compensate for those deficiencies 
by storing his mind with every valuable acquisition 
which could tend to alleviate his misfortune and ren- 
der him more estimable in the regard of others. 

Although nature had been partially unjust to him, 
she had in other respects dealt her favors with a lib- 
eral hand. With a most captivating figure, he unit- 
ed a noble spirit, a generous soul, and a most sus- 
ceptible mind. He was devotedly fond of reading, 
drew with taste, and excelled in all those accom- 
plishments which it was possible to acquire under 
such unfortunate circumstances. Yet these talents 
he resolved to bury in retirement, under the humili- 
ating idea that he was wholly unfit for society. 


| 





be considered burthensome and obtrusive, I could 
not join in their pursuits, nor could they readily com- 
prehend my sensations. Friendships could with dif- 
ficulty be formed ; and love—oh, love can never be 
cherished in a female breast for the unhappy Dur- 
mance. Here, then, f will remain; I can dispense 
part of my wealth in acts of charity ; the poor, while 
they receive benefits at my hands, will gucss my” 
thoughts, and not be the less grateful for my dona- | 
tions, and those unfortunates who require no pecu- 
niary aid, I can console with tears of sympathy.” 
These satisfactory ideas reconciled the unfortunate 





young man to his lot; and although when he wit- 
nessed the domestic felicity of some of his neighbors 
lie felt a sensation of regret, fhat such joys could nev- 
er be his portion, his innate piety rendered him con- 
tent with the dispensations of the Divine Regulator 
of all things. , 

One fine morning, in the month of May, Durmance, 
after a long walk in the forest of Vincennes, sea- 
ted himself at the foot of a tree, and casting his 
eyes, by chance, down an avenue opposite to him, 
perceived a female approaching, holding by the hand 
a child about twelve years of age. He gazed on her 
with surprize and admiration, for never before had 
he beheld such perfect beauty united with such an 
air of sweetness and modesty. Ona sudden, he saw 
her fall ; her head had struck against an overhanging 
branch, and the blow laid her senseless on the 
ground. He flew to her assistance ; the little boy 
who accompanied her was unable to render her any 
assistance ; and Durmance, trembling with agitation, 
raised the fair sufferer in his arms. 

The child in vain addressed himself to our hero, 
who was incapable of understanding him. At length 
thé sweet girl unclosed her eyes, and Durmancce no- 
ticed, with astonishment, that she betrayed no emo- 
tion at finding herself in the arms of a stranger ; a sad 
pensiveness marked her lovely features, and her blue 
eyes seemed fixed on vacancy. He took her hand 
in his, and that instant her face was suffused with 
blushes ; and he now discovered that the fair object 
of his admiration was blind. 

This conviction filled his soul with the tenderest 
sympathy. ‘The similarity of their misfortunes gave 
birth to love, which the enthusiastic Durmance mis- 
took for pity. He took out his tablets, and wrote a 
few lines, which he put into the hands of the boy, 
who fortunately could read, and repeated them aloud 
to his sister. Thus was an intelligence established 
between them ; and he learnt, with extreme regret, 
that Herminia had not only received a painful contu- 
sion, but had, in falling, sprained her ancle so severe- 
ly, that it was impossible for her to walk home. Dur- 
mance immediately, in writing, requested the little 
Leon to conduct him to the place of their dwelling, 
and again receiving the lovely Herminia in his arms, 
to which her modest diffidence at first objected, con- 
veyed her to her home. 

The door of the neat little mansion to which Leon 
had led him, was opened by an elderly servant, who 
no sooner saw Herminia in that situation, than she 
hurried away to call her mistress. Durmance de- 
posited his precious burthen ina large easy chair, 





which he had no sooner done, than the grateful Leon 


smiles expressed his thanks. Durmance/ tenderly 
returned his caresses, and instantly withdrew. 

Every thing in the humble dwelling evinced pov- 
erty combined with content and neatness ; yet Dur- 
mance was not sorry to find it so, and as he bent his 
steps towards his own stately mansion, his heart over- 
flowed with feelings of benevolence. 

‘* She is poor, she is unfortunate, (thought he ;) 
the first evil I have the power to alleviate ; the latter 
would render my misfortune less objectionable to 
But how shall we explain our sentiments to 
each other ? Even should our feclings be in unison, 
it would be difficult to establish a communication 
Yet who 
knows: some means may be found; at least it is 
worth attempting.” 

The next morning Durmance hastened into his gar- 
den, and busied himself in pulling the choicest fruits 
and flowers, which he carefully deposited in a basket, 
and sent it asa present to the fair Herminia, with a 
billet expressive of his tender sympathy, and anxious 
wish to be considered her friend. This delicate pres- 
ent was received with the most lively pleasure by 
Herminia, who, already interested by the kindness of 
Durmance, and the animated description given of 
him by the artless j.con, was no less affected by the 
knowledge of his misfortunes than he was at her’s. 

Herminia had been afflicted with blindness for 
three years ; a cataract had been formed in her eyes, 
which, for want of the means of obtaining proper ad- 
vice, had ocuasioned total blindness. Owir» to this 
misfortune, her education had been neglected, and 
having lost her parents in her infancy, and left to the 
cure of a superannuated grand-mother, she had been 
unable to use any exertion for a maintenance ; conse- 
quently their small stock of wordly wealth gradually 
decreased, and they were reduced to a state of ex- 
treme indigence at the period when chance first in- 
troduced Herminia and Durmance to each oth- 
er. 

Anxious to obtain further knowledge of the fair 
cottager, Durmance repaired to her residence imme- 
diately after dinner. Herminia was amusing her a- 
ged grand-mother with a song, which she had learnt 
in her childhood, and accompanied it with a few wild 
notes on a harpsichord, arranged by ear, for she had 
never received instruction ; yet her taste was so good, 
and her sense of hearing so exquisite, that she could 
readily compose the harmony of any little ballad.— 
On a sudden she stopped; she had heard a footstep 
approaching—the latch was lifted up, and perfume 
of amber filled the little apartment. 

“It is the gentleman,” exclaimed Herminia, start- 
ing up with a smile of pleasure on her dimpled mouth. 
“* How do you know, sister?” asked the prattling 
Leon. ‘ Because, (she replied, blushing, ) I can re- 
collect that his hair had the same perfume.” Leon 
instantly communicated this to Durmance, who felt 
a secret pleasure, that even the odour of the pow- 
der he wore in his haig should be the means of re- 
cognizing him. 

‘* Ah, (thought he,) how could I doubt the good- 
ness of Providence, when even such ways are con- 
ducive to the intelligence of two sympathetic 
hearts.” 
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between two such unfortunate beings. 
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, From that time he visited her every day, and at | fection, by placing her in a situation which her beau- 
ty would grace, and her virtue dignify. 


every visit found fresh cause to admire her sensibili- 
ty and penetration. Having consulted a friend of 
his, who was a skilful oculist, he found that an opera- 
tion might safely be performed in the spring upon 
the eyes of Herminia, and with every prospect of 
success. Durmance prevailed upon her to consent 
to a trial of the experiment—and the delightful hope 
of seeing her loved Durmance, inspired her with 
courage. At the time fixed on, every thing was 
prepared for the operation. The young oculist was 
about the age of Herminia’s lover, and a very hand- 
some young man. ‘True love is always timid, and 
jealous of its prerogative. Durmance wished to make 
a trial of the instinctive affection of Herminia, and 
cautioned his friend to maintain a profound silence, 
should his efforts be crowned with success : this be- 
ing mutually agreed on, he took his seat beside the 
operator, in a trepidation of hope and fear. 

The room was darkened, and Herminia endured 
the pain, necessarily inflicted, with exemplary for- 
titude. When the bandages were removed, a small 
portion of light was admitted, and Herminia exclaim- 
ed, in a voice of rapture, “Oh! my God ! I can see ! 


' How strange every thing appears !” She touched 


every thing, to ascertain its nature, and reconcile her 
ideas to a sense almost forgotten ; at length her eyes 
rested On the two gentlemen. 

** Which is our friend Durmance ?” asked Leon, 
laughing, and rubbing his hands in ecstacy. Hermi- 
nia stood a moment, irresolute, for neither of them 
wore powder that day. After regarding them atten- 
tively, her countenance brightened, she approached 
Durmance, and catching his “hand, cried, ‘*I think 
this is—yes, yes, 1 know I am not mistaken.” 

Durr;ance, knowing*by the action that she recog- 
nized him, caught her in his arms, and they mingled 
tears of joy together. 

A mirror was then brought to Herminia ; she look- 
ed in it ashort time, with evident delight. Durmance 
was alarmed ; he feared that the sight of her own un- 
common beauty would give rise to a vanity inimical 
to his wishes, and he instructed Leon to enquire 
what pleased herso much. Her answer was simple 
and natural: “1 thought at first that I beheld the 
picture of my dear mother, whose features I well re- 
member ; but when I saw the figure move, and was 
convinced that it was the reflection of my own form 
and features, I could not restrain my rapture at find- 
ing I was so like her.” 

The pleasing innocence of this answer quieted all 
the scruples of Durmance. From that time “Hermi- 
nia devoted all her attention to her lover ; she appli- 
ed herself assiduously to learn writing, and soon 
made sufficient progress to carry on a correspond- 
ence with her delightful lover : and thus the inter- 
course between two faithfully attached hearts was 
carried on without the interferance of a third person. 
In short, they soon became so necessary to each oth- 
er’s happiness, that they deemed it no longer need- 
ful to delay a union so desirable to both. Herminia 
thought no felicity equal to that of administering to 
the comforts and pleasures of the amiable Durmance. 
While he, enraptured at the possession of one so 
fond and faithful, felt a secret satisfaction that he had 
the power to reward her tender and disinterested af- 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


Taking asolitary walk on a lonely moonlight even- 
ing, and approaching a grove of venerable trees, I 
observed a young man, slowly walking backwards 
and forwards, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
apparently. insensible to every outward object. The 
cause of his deep abstraction was soon revealed, by 
his breaking forth with the following soliloquy : 


** To love, or not to love, that is the question :” 
Whether ’tis better for a man to suffer 
The wiles and tauntings of coquettish maidens, 
Or to take arms against a host of beauties, 
And, by scorning, rout them : to scorn—to hate— 
No more ; and by mere hate to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand withering shocks 
The lover’s heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To scorn—to hate— 
To hate ! perchance be hated—aye, there’s the rub; 
For, in our scorn of girls, what frowns may come, 
While we are shuffling off their galling chain, 
Must give us pause : there’s the respect 
Which makes our bondage of so long duration : 
For who would bear the laughs and jeers of maids, 
The coquette’s fraud, the haughty fair one’s scorn, 
The pangs of unrequitted love, the awful anger 
Of real gentleness, and the numerous spurns 
Which doating lovers of their mistress’ take, 
While he himself might purchase present ease 
With mere stupidity ? Who would fetters wear, 
To bow and cringe under a heavy yoke ; 
But that the dread of female scornfulness— 
Unutterable horrors ! from whose shock 
No lover ere recovers—awes the heart, 
And makes us rather bear those pains we have, 
Than fly to others which we know too well. 
Thus woman does make servants of us all; 
And thus our manly hue of opposition 
Is honied o’er with the soft wiles of beauty ; 
And resolutions of great strength and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn away, 
And take the name of slav’ry. 

J.D. T. 


THE RO3E WITHOUT A THORN. 
I, passing through a sylvan grove, 

Which fragrant flowers adorn, 
Receiv’d a pledge from her I love— 

A rose without a thorn. 


Her cheeks were with soft blushes grac’d, 





Like tints of rosy morn, 





As she within my bosom plac’d 
This rosé without a thorn, 


Pellucid tear-drops filled her eyes, 
As she, with looks forlorn, 

Said, wear it there until it dies— 
This rose without a thorn. 


Whene’er you think of this, said she, 
Think where it has been worn ; 
Then think of her who gave to thee 

This rose without a thorn. 


My fervent prayers flow swift to heaven, 
On cherub pinions borne, 

For her by whom this pledge was given— 
This rose without a thorn. 

o a * * 7 ~ * * 

We parted thrice, and, parting, met, 
By strong attractions drawn ; 

And, at each time, with tears, was wet, 
This rose without a thorn. 


At length, of hope and joy ber-ft, 
She from my arms was torn ; 

But I had yet one solace left— 
This rose without a thorn. 


But still my frantic mind would rave, 
To think that I was born 

To be depriv’d of her who gave 
This rose without a thorn. 


And now, where’er I lonely rove, 
At eve’ning, noon or morn, 

I think of that dear pledge of love— 
The rose without a thorn. 


EDWIN, 


TO MISS > 
Playing on her Piano Forte. 
Lovely patron of the graces, 
Mistress of the pleasing art, 
Native innocence and beauty, 
Play around thy tender heart. 





Bright as Phoebus inthe morning, 
Chaste as Luna, queen of night, 

Zephyrs soft and gently blowing, 
In thy presence. find delight. 


Whik the quiv’ring wire you’re striking, 
Pure delight to all you give ; 

Ev’ry heart beats high, responding 
With the pleasure we receive. 


Ev’ry eye our joy expresses, 

While each note touches the heart, 
In its secret soft recesses, 

Will be fix’d what you impart. 


Hail! lovely Maiden, we’ll adore thee, 
S****, we will call thy name ; 

All shall pay their vows before thee, 
All shall celebrate thy fame. 


Like the sun which bursts its splendor 
From the mist envelop’d sky, 

Like the zephyrs, soft and tender, 
Causing hazy clouds to fly. 





isa 
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Thou canst from a mind dejected, 
Drive the mists of care away, 

By thy soothing art protected, 
Virtue will its leaves display. 


Let thy alters be regarded, 
Let the flame of pity shine, 
Vice from thee shall be discarded, 
Virtue be forever thine. 


Let thy honors be admir’d, 
Heaven-born peace thy hand-maid prove, 
And, whene’er thou art requir’d, 


Soften pity into love. ALONZO. 





ODE TO DEATH. 
BY AN OLD EXPIRING TAR. 
My heart heaves low—1my strength is gone— 
The tide of death rolls o’er me ; 
There’s not on earth a single one, 
Whose skill can now restore me. 


But, haughty death, thou canst not say, 
I ever crouch’d before thee ; 

When cannons’ thunder spread dismay, 
I thought on nought but glory. 


Where coward caution kept aloof, 
I always courted danger ; 

And when the bravest scudded off, 
To flight { stood a stranger. 


When swelling valo: fore’d its way, 
I stemm’d the burstling torrent— 

And steer’d along, through bloody spray, 
To meet thee in the current. 


Bat, grisly knave ! I sought in vain, 
When youth and vigor mann’d me, 

To find thee out in -glory’s strain, 
For then you chose to shun me. 


But now, when hoary, chilling age, 
Has borne down hard upon me, 
You find you’ve got the “* weather-guage,” 
And, coward-like, fall on me. 
TO MARIA 
Come, love, come with thy lover to-night, 
The water is smooth, and the moon shines bright; 
The eve’ning breeze blows cool from the sea, 
And the boat, love, now is waiting for thee. 





I'll play on the lyre that beauty gave, 

And its sounds will float on the crystal wave; 
And I'll sing the song that you love to hear, 
As we glide along in our gondola. 


By Moultrie’s Isle we’ll spread our sail, 

And catch, as passing, the fresh’ning gale; 

When the moon is down, we’ll shape our way 

By the light of the waves’ bright spark’ling spray. 


We'll talk of the past, when love was young, 
And fondly entranc’d on thy words I hung; 
And we’ll woo content as we pass her bower, 
in the calm of the midnight’s silent hour. 


Then come, love, come, ere the night has sped, 
And the evening breeze with its freshness fled; 


| Ex® the boat be gone that’s to bear us alcng, 
* And hush’d be my lyre, and hush’d be my song. 
| WILLIAM. 








_— 
LADIES MUSEUM. 


PROVIDENCE, SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1826. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTH DAY. 

We learn from the New-York National Advocate, 
that the only levee in that city, on the birth day of 
the Great Father of his country, was held by Mary 
Simpson, who keepsa small Cake Store at the cor- 
ner of Cliff and John streets, Mary was born at 
Mount Vernon, and remained there until her old 
master, the General, died. This faithful domestick 
had her table covered with a white cloth, and filled 
with cake, and served up hot whiskey punch, whilst 
receiving the annual congratulations of many respec- 
table gentlemen, who wished her a long life, and re- 
membrance of the early days spent in the service of 
a greatand good master. 


GEORGIA WEDDING. 

It appears from a Darien paper, that a Mr. Jobn 
Odena, not long since, invited his friends to his wed- 
ding, and a ball, which he gave in honor of the event. 
The company assembled; the magistrate and fid- 
dlers were present, as well as the bride and bride- 
groom. The bride being solicited to receive the 
ring, she peremptorily refused, observing, that she 
had changed her mind. The company, thinking the 
bride had only been seized with a momentary whim, 
ordered the misician to strike up 

** Haste to the Wedding ;’’ 
when she and John Odena immediately began dan-- 
ing, and all the gompany joined in. 

The brde, after the dancé, still continued to re- 
fuse her hand to John Odena, and the lady hostess of 
the house, fearful, perhaps, that some unpleasant dis- 
putes might arise, entered the room, with a club, 
and drove the whole company out into the street. 


BOSTON BARD. 

Robert S. Coffin, the Boston Bard, writes from 
Yorktown, Westchester county, N. Y. in the follow- 
ing manner : 

“ My health has been, and continues to be, so bad, 
that I have not been forty rods from the house in 
which I reside, since last November ; and from the 
hands of a Quaker family I receive the pittance of 
charity—the common necessaries of life. For these 
things, I assure you, I am grateful—but there are 
medicines, and certain condiments, an invalid re- 
quires, which I am altogether unable to obtain ; my 
clothes are few, and unfit for the inclemencies of the 
season. I will not say that my cruntrymen are un- 
grateful, in the main—but I now absolutely need the 
assistance of humanity to smooth the passage to the 
grave. Willrelief be granted’? For numerous pub- 
lic journals I have poured out the effusions of my 
brain, as the rains of hcaven—seldom receiving any 
pecuniary recompence for the same, or even wishing 
a reward, while health and hope attended my earth- 
ly pilgrimage ; the scene has changed, and Iam an 
American beggar at the portals of my countrymen ! 

















Sa ee -—~—- > — : ‘ 
Show me the verse of mine which the father 
would hesitate to lay before his offspring ; show me 
the line which tends to the destruction of virtue : 
point ont to me the poem, that, directly or indirect- 
ly, encourages cruelty to the brute, or oppression to 
the son of Afric’s torrid clime ; tell me the hour when 
I forgot to pour my song above the tombs of the de- 
parted brave !” 

Alluding to the above, Mr. Noah, of the N. Y. Ad- 
vocate, says—* Poor fellow ! He is like many of the 
ancient bards, and like Chaucer and Otway, starving 
amidst plenty, and proving how frail a tenement is 
genius to keep out the “peltings of the pitiless 
storm.” 


it? 





TO READERS AND CORRES PON DERTS. 


The communications forwarded us ag ** candidates 
for the Premiums,” are in the hands of the commit- 
tee selected fur the purpose of adjudging them.— 
We expect to be enabled to lay before our readers, 
next week, the one that shall obtain the‘first Premi- 
um. 

“ Penz Bollas,” [which he assures us, in “black 
and white,” is ‘from his own pericranium,”] “ Sig- 
ma,” and “A. B/’ have been received, atid shal! 
be attended to. 




















MARRIED, 
In Cranston, on Sunday last, Mr. Pardon Sheldon, 
of this town, to Miss Harriet Collins, of Cranstow. 
In Westport, Mr. Silas Lake, of Tiverton, to Miss 
Lydia Manchester, of the former place. 




















DIED; 

In this town, on Sunday last, Capt. Ezra Eldridge, 
formerly of Yarmouth, Mass. aged 28. 

On Saturday last, Samuel, youngest son of Mr. 
Thomas Manroe, in his 4th year. 

On Wednesday last, Francis Asbury, son of Rev. 
Daniel Webb, aged 17 months. Funeral this after- 
noon at 2 o’clock, from No. 82, Chesnut-street. 

On Tuesday week, Mrs. Susannah Miller, widow 
of Mr. John Miller, at the advanced age of 101 years, 
1 month and 12 days. 

(> New subscribers for the Laprzs Musrum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one doilar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 











This is not literally, but truly speaking ; and why is 





-of subscribing. 














